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NEW FAST COTTON DYES 


The latest improvement in Fast Red, Pink and Orange 
dyes for cotton: 


NAPHTOL A. S. 
NAPHTOL B. S. 
NAPHTOL FAST RED GL 


(For Printing) 


together with the necessary bases for developing on the 
fibre. 


These dyes are fast to light, chlorine and alkalies and 
replace Vat Dyeing Reds, Scarlets and Pinks, also Aliz- 
arine and Paranitraniline, Primuline and Rosanthrenes. 


LDU LH LRA ffm amt 


Owing to their extreme fastness, these products are ad- 
mirably adapted for shirtings. 
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Samples and full particulars will be 
gladly furnished to interested parties 
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ATLANTIC BLACKS 


Anticipating the expectations of our 








customers, we have increased the strength 
of our ATLANTIC BLACKS materially, 


without increasing their prices. 














of the AT- 
LANTIC policy of not only giving the 


This is a continuation 





best quality—the quality that has caused 
others to offer Blacks “as good as AT- 
LANTIC BLACK”—but also of giving the 
best intrinsic money value to be had on 








the market today. 





Atlantic Dyestuff Company 


Works: PORTSMOUTH and BURRAGE 


Main Office: POSTON 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO CHARLOTTE PROVIDENCE 
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a] CONSULT US 


atory are at your disposal without 
cost, except when special research or 
experimentation is necessary, when 
| the charges will be of a minimum 
nature. 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


Woolworth Bldg., New York City 





_ |. About Your Dyeing Problems 
/ The services and advice of an expert 
2 chemist and a well equipped labor- 
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THE 
NEWPORT _ For 
COLORS Hosiery 


Dyers of cotton and silk hosiery have al- 
ways relied heavily on ZAMBESI BLACK 
V for the full rich bloom and superior fast- 
ness necessary in stocking dyeing. The 
loss of this product during the war was 
therefore keenly felt. The hearty welcome 
it received when we put it on the market 
under the name of 


NEWPORT FAST BLACK V 


compensates us for the labor and expense to 
which we have gone to produce it. 


NEWPORT DEVELOPED 
BLACK 2BN 
is a similar product of American inventior 


with practically equal fastness, and many 
other desirable qualities. 


TRADE MARK 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF” 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc: 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Branch Sales Offices: 
GOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHICAGO, ILL. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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PRODUCERS, PUBLICITY—AND PUGILISM 


Big Title Bout Shows 


What 


Carefully “ Built-Up” 


Interest Can Do—Advertising the Logical Business Weapon 


the purse which will go to the prin- 

cipals in the Franco-American 
fracas at Jersey City this week-end, it 
would seem that the present year, in 
very truth, is living nobly up to the oft- 
repeated prediction that ‘1921 Will 
Reward Fighters.” 

There are some whose gruesome 
imaginations lead them to believe that 
the forthcoming ring encounter will 
consist solely of a sickening thud and 
an autopsy, or at the very least a feint 
and a faint; while others—a minority 
—have expectations of several dazzling, 
whirlwind displays of pugilistic pyro- 
technics, to be followed, possibly. by a 
wild celebration on the part of the en 
tire population of the French Republic. 
Many are asserting confidently that the 
demoniac Dempsey will jar the very 
buildings along the Champs Elysees 
joose from their foundations, and that 
all Gaul will be divided into many more 
than three parts, when he “lands” on 
the gallant and graceful Gallic game- 
cock ; vet a lesser number maintain with 
apparently equal confidence that M. 
Descamps’ protege will deliver some- 


FD ttc pers from the magnitude of 


thing analogous to a charge of TNT 
under the jaw (pronounced “chawr’’) 
of Mr. Kearns’ amiable ward. And so 
it goes, but whether Jack knocks 
Georges for a row of planets, as the 
sporting-page Homers express it, or 
Georges sends Jack hurtling upward 
and outward clear into the tive-dollar 
seats, it’s all in a lifetime, and the one 
real certainty is that both young men 
will come into possession of snug for 
tunes as a result of their mere willing- 
ness to do battle. 

But the creators of the popular and 
inspiring slogan mentioned in the open- 
ing paragraph did not, we fancy, have 
particularly in mind the gladiators of 
the roped arena when they launched it 
upon a discouraged world, however 
well the latter class of reward-seekers 
may have reason for believing in its 
efficacy. Those whom they wanted 
to influence were, first and last. big and 
little business men all over the country. 

In the world of business, serious 
competition means fighting—or receiv- 
ership. And in the kind of fighting 
which business competition produces, 
carefully considered and __ logically 
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placed advertising is probably the most 
effective single weapon at the command 
of the fighter. 


Everyone knows what conditions 
were during the business boom, the 
“flush times” which followed the war. 
Still better does everyone know how he 
felt when the “buyers’ strike” settled 
like a blight over this fair land. The 
Distribution Department of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce knew, too, and 
proceeded to include the following 
query as a feature of the questionnaire 
sent out to determine what it might be 
that manufacturers, retailers and 
wholesalers were doing to cut over- 
head expenses as 2 means of meeting 
the demand for lower prices: 


“What have you done to reduce your 
publicity to a normal basis?” 

It is significant that only a quarter 
of those answering said that they had 
cut down on advertising space, while 
many in the remaining three-quarters 
considered depression a justification for 
an increased use of advertising. Any 
business man should be interested in 
some of these replies: 


“We have taken no steps to reduce 
our advertising space, as it is our feel- 
ing that it is false economy to cut down 
advertising at a time when business is 
in need of a stimulant to keep it alive.” 

“We are economizing in space and 
size of issues, but not pruning as to 
number of or kind of channels.” 

“We do not feel that we should de- 
crease publicity; if any change,it should 
be increased.” 

“Have increased our advertising ex- 
penditures to increase our business.” 

“Use more mediums but smaller 
space with equal results. Space does 
not count; pounding away all the time 
is what tells.” 

“Tt is our idea that cutting the adver- 
tising would only increase the cost of 
selling merchandise, and we believe we 
are right.” 

“We have rather added to advertis- 
ing, as this has always been our custom 
—advertise heavily when business 1s 
hard, and ‘go easy’ when it is coming 
anyway.” 
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“We feel that there is greater sales 
resistance, particularly on our products, 
at this time than before, and in conse- 
quence we are taking aggressive action» 
in the matter of space and direct-by 
mail efforts.” 

“We kept our appropriation down te 
bedrock during the days when there 
was practically no sales resistance, con- 
serving our funds for a time when they 
would stand us in good stead. We feel 
we now owe it to our distributors and 
dealers, and to ourselves, to help keep 
things moving as satisfactorily as pos- 
sible by securing the healthy flow of 
distribution produced through consis- 
tent, well-directed and forceful pub- 
licity.” 

A famous newspaper paragrapher- 
we think it was Franklin P. Adams— 
said the articles on the Dempsey-Car- 
pentier match led him to wonder 
whether so much was written because 
public interest was so great, or public 
interest was so great because so much 
was written. And several gentlemen 
of the press proclaimed the latter view 
correct. 

They were right. The match has 
plenty of direct competition in the 
sporting world; it has still sterner and 
equally direct competition as a general 
news item. Long before these lines 
were written the training activities of 
the fighters had become a front-page 
affair for many of our newspapers. 
Watch the front ages two or three days 
before the fight—and or the morning 
of the fight. Unquestionably, at least 
half to two-thirds of the public interest 
necessitating so prominent a display as 
you will has resulted from the 
amount of space arbitrarily accorded 
this event at intervals over the past year 
and continuously during the past two 
months. It furnishes, ready-made, to 
any who care to analyze it, one of the 
day’s most striking examples of the 
cumulative effect of a carefully “built- 
up” interest. Had the newspapers dis- 
missed it with a mere paragraph a day, 
and had confined that paragraph exclu- 
sively to the sporting page, Promoter 
Rickard would never in this wide world 
have felt himself justified in taking the 


see, 
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chance of increasing the original 50,000 
seats to more than 90,000. 

What did it? Steady, calculated 
publicity—reams, yards and oceans of 
it. Even in the New York-and-vicinity 
newspapers it has received a sum total 
of space greater than any one of our 
most recent and celebrated divorce 
stories, while as national news items 
these others never had a chance with 
it. The dye provision of the Emer- 
gency tariff bill simply isn’t “in it.” Yet, 
if one-quarter of the newspaper space 
arbitrarily assigned to the fight stories 
and been reserved for the Longworth 
measure, it would at this time, when 
the House and Senate debates over it 
are drawing near, he necessary for 
editors to insist that their Washington 
correspondents send them something 
which they could print under a two- 
column heading on the front page every 
day until the issue is settled—for pub 
lic interest in it would be fully as great, 
and far more permanent, than in the 
fight. Postpone the fight for two 
months, meanwhile stopping all refer- 
ence to it in the newspapers, and the 
rapidity with which interest would wane 
would astonish all except advertising 
men, Promoter Rickard, and the two 
managers, who know the game too wel! 
to expect anything else. 

The same holds true in any business. 
It can be demonstrated mathematically 
or experimentally, or any old way you 
please, that, all other things being 
equal, the surest means of getting the 
“edge” over your competitor is by using 
better advertising copy than he does— 
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likewise more often and more of it. 

When there is less merchandise than 
the amount required by consumers, so 
that producers right and left are booked 
months ahead and cancelling orders, 
there can be no real competition, and 
all the advertising in the world cannot 
increase the number of sales. 

But just as soon as the quantity of 
merchandise becomes greater than the 
consuming power of the buyes, in that 
moment producers come into competi- 
tion with each other and someone has 
got to run on part time, shut down, or 
see stock accumulate which he cannot 
sell and which represents capital tied 
up with the chances for ultimate divi- 
dends dwindling day by day. That is 
the time to remember that advertising 
was designed primarily as a weapon for 
overcoming competition. 

Having considered this, it may now 
be permissible to ask: Which is the 
logical time to reduce advertising ap- 
propriations—depression or boom? 

The reader may answer for himself 

in words of one syllable! 


H. A. METZ CO. IS OFFERING 
SPECIAL COLORS FOR 
SILK THROWSTERS 


rom time to time silk-dyeing es- 
tablishments, dyeing skein or piece 
goods, are troubled by colors which 
have been used by throwsters for 
marking their relative stocks, which 
do not boil out. Consequently, where 
light shades are required the amount 
of color remaining on the fiber causes 
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LEVEL DYEING ACID COLORS 


Consult 


The Chemical Company of America, Inc. 
46 Murray Street, New York City 
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the dyer a great deal of annoyance. 
H. A. Metz & Co. have worked out 
a line of colors said to eliminate all 
these troubles, which are being used 
very successfully by many throw- 
sters. They will submit product sam- 
ples and prices to any throwsters in- 
terested in these colors. 


PARIS DYE FIRM INCREASING 
CAPITAL 

Intending .to increase its capital 
from 71,000,000 to 79,000,000 francs, 
the Compagnie Nationale de Matieres 
Colorantes of Paris is seeking per- 
mission from the Government to 
make certain alterations in the arti- 
cles of association. Endeavors are 
also being made to standardize the 
names of dyes in France with a view 
to eliminating the drawback that very 
often the same dyes are placed on the 
market under different names. The 
("nion for the Development of the 
Dye Industry in France has, with the 
assistance of the associated manufac- 
turers, issued its official Register of 
Dyes containing precise designations 
tor about 260 dyes now placed upon 
the market. 


NATIONAL ANNOUNCES NIAG- 
ARA BLUE R AND NIAGARA 
BLUE R CONC. 


The National Aniline & Chemical 
Company, Inc., announces the pro- 
duction of a new direct blue under 
the name of Niagara Blue R, which 
for the convenience of the trade is 
offered in two concentrations. This 
product will be found very useful for 
the production of certain effects not 
obtainable with the blues now on the 
market. 

Niagara Blue R dyes bright red- 
dish blue shades of moderate fastness 
to light, washing and alkali. It is 
distinguished by its excellent ex- 
hausting properties, being suitable for 
application even in a cold bath. This 
property makes it of distinct value 
for padding and jig-dyeing processes. 
An after-treatment with formalde- 
hyde or copper sulphate renders the 
shade somewhat redder and improves 
the fastness considerably. After- 
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treated with copper sulphate, Niagara 
Blue R is suitable for better grades 
of material to which the fastest direct 
colors are ordinarily applied. 

Diazotization and development 
with beta-naphthol yields indigo blue 
shades of good fastness to washing, 
rain water and cross-dyeing. So ap 
plied, Niagara Blue R is suitable for 
the production of indigo blues to re- 
place the use of sulphur blues for the 
dyeing of goods to be subsequently 
rubberized where freedom from me- 
tallic salts is essential. 

Niagara Blue R is suitable for union 
dyeing. It dyes wool and silk much 
weaker and somewhat redder shades 
than cotton. Its very clear discharge 
will render it of considerable value to 
the printing trade. Other uses for 
which Niagara Blue R is recommend- 
ed are the dyeing of paper, leather, 
wood chip and allied materials. 
NEW DYEING AND FINISHING 

MACHINES 

The Riverside Engineering Com- 
pany, of Paterson, N. J., has just com- 
pleted the construction of newly per- 
fected machines for dyeing and fin- 
ishing all qualities of silk and _ silk- 
mixed goods, designed after the idea 
of Claudius (gnon, expert finisher, 
and Charles Saldarino, expert con- 
sulting mechanic. The two experi- 
mented to a high degree the manipu- 
lation of goods in process of dyeing 
and finishing, and the construction of 
machines of this kind. 

Claudius Ugnon, having more than 
forty years of practical experience as 
a textile finisher with some of the 
largest dyeing and finishing concerns 
of France, Germany and the United 
States, has applied to the above new 
machines all the perfections neces- 
sary, and applied them in some of the 
largest dyeing and finishing estab- 
lishments, where Mr. Ugnon was at 
that time finisher, foreman and man- 
ager. 

Charles Saldarino, with a practical 
experience of more than twenty years 
as head mechanic in some of the larg- 
est machine shops of Italy and the 
United States, where he was called 
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upon for advice, has applied to these 
machines all his experience to obtain 
a perfect machine. 

The company’s specialties are: 

1. The Palmer Substitute—A ma- 
chine possessing advantages for 
stretching and obtaining a good hand 
to the texture and for the conserva- 
tion of the back of the goods without 
any glossy or shiny marks, which is 
a large factor of saving on the labor. 

The New Three-Roll Quetch— 
One of compensation type and is ar- 
ranged in a manner to humidify the 
texture evenly and without leaving 
too much of the liquor in the goods, 
which permits finishing heavy goods 
exceedingly fast either on the Palmer 
or on the entering frame or any other 
drying or finishing machines, without 
finish spots. 

The Drying Machine.—This ma- 
chine, like the two previous ones, is 
equally constructed along the im- 
proved ideas. It can be depended on 
to do good work; the simplicity of its 
mechanism eliminates any experi- 
menting and it is very simple to op- 
erate. The production obtained in 
this machine will surpass many other 
drying machines. It is constructed in 
two different models—(1) for drying 
two pieces of goods at one time and 
(2) for drying three pieces of goods 
at one time. As the goods are run 
through this machine they are not 
subjected to any tension whatever, 
but simply carried through, which 
permits of retaining all the crepe in 
Georgettes and crepe-de-Chine, and 
thus obtaining that much desired 
pebble. This machine is sold with a 
guarantee to deliver 125 to 150 yards 
per minute for the second type run- 
ning three pieces of goods at one time 
and 100 yards per minute for the first 
type machine running two pieces at 
one time. 


The Chamber of Commerce, Wil- 
mington, Del., has been exhibiting a 
complete model of a modern dyemaking 
plant in the lobby of the Hotel du Pont. 
The display is arranged under the su- 
pervision of the National Research 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
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CENSUS BUREAU PREPARING 
NATURAL DYE CENSUS 

A preliminary statement of the 192@ 
census of manufactures with reference 
to the manufacture of natural dyestuffs 
and extracts has been prepared by the 
3ureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce. It consists of a detailed 
statement of the quantities and values 
of the principal products manufactured 
during the year 1919. 

The figures are based on returns 
from 145 establishments with prod- 
ucts for the year valued at $54,063, 
000. At the census of 1914 there were 
112 establishments with products val- 
“ at $20,620,300, an increase of $33,- 

12,700, or 162 per cent. In addition, 
aa dyestuffs and extracts were 
manufactured in 1919 by 32 establish- 
ments engaged primarily in the man- 
ufacture of other products to the 
amount of $3,170,000 and in 1914 by 
21 establishments to the amount of 
$762,400. 

The total production of natural dve- 

(Concluded on page 15.) 
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I. Levinstein & Co. 


Incorporated 


281 Franklin Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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American 
Dyes 
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DUROPRENE BASE 


FOR VARNISHES AND INSULATING 
PURPOSES. FASTER TO ACIDS, ALKA- 
LIS, CHLORINE, ETC, THAN AW - 
KNOWN COMPETITIVE PRODUCT. 
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TIME FOR ANOTHER DECLA- 
RATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


President Harding, on May 28, 
signed the Emergency Tariff bill, 
which became effective immediately 
and gave to a number of industries 
protection calculated to see them 
safely through the period which must 
elapse before House and Senate can 
enact permanent and more carefully 
This meas- 
ure was never touted as the most 
“scientific” tariff which could be de- 
vised, nor does it express the matured 
and settled policies of the Republican 
party which are to prevail during the 
coming administration; in short, it is 
universally recognized as nothing 
more than a temporay makeshift, ap- 
plied with the same thought as that 
of one giving first-aid in applying a 
tourniquet while awaiting the arri- 
val of the surgeon to put in the 
stitches—certainly nothing to make 
such a fearful stew about as some 
have done who apparently believe the 
die has been cast and will lie as it 
fell on May 28 for four years or more. 

Realizing this, it is only natural to 
wonder what Congress, as a whole, 
could have been thinking of when it 
showed such unjust discrimination 
against one of the most important 
industries mentioned in the entire 
measure, the American dye industry. 
Why should this industry be singled 
eut among all others to have its time 
eut in half? The Emergency Tariff 
bill was framed on the assumption 
that it would take Congress nearly 
six months to enact the permanent 


thought out legislation. 
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measure. If it is right that other in- 
dustries should receive the benefit of 
whatever doubt may exist in their 
cases, why is it wrong to do the same 
for the dye industry? 

The sheer absurdity of that last- 
minute change which resulted from 
the joint House and Senate confer- 
ence is more apparent in view of the 
latest developments in the situation 
of the Permanent Tariff bill. Al- 
though Congress will shortly be 
placed on a “summer schedule,” 
which means that there will be fre- 
quent three-day recesses under agree- 
ment that no important business shall 
be transacted until fiscal legislation 
is ready, the various sub-committees 
will remain at work, and the belief 
now is that the bill will come out of 
committee late this week, so that ac- 
tive debate in the House can begin 
after July 4. This is expected to oc- 
cupy about two weeks—but it may 
take longer; meanwhile, Senator Pen- 
rose declares that when the bill 
reaches the Senate, his own commit- 
tee will have need to keep it “one or 
two months,” since supplemental 
hearings are to be held. The special 
session of Congress, he said further, 
would not adjourn until both fiscal 
measures—tariff and taxation—were 
enacted, which might be the last of 
October. 

Three months from May 28 will be 
August 28, and on this day the tem- 
porary protection granted the dye in- 
dustry expires. No one, even the 
most hopeful, believes that the tariff 
measure can be enacted before that 
time, which drives us to the inevitable 
conclusion that the dye industry will 
be exposed to the German attack 
while Congress, like Nero, fiddles. 
Allowing it the six months granted 
the other industries would have car- 
ried it well past the time when our 
Solons had said their final say. Rea- 
son totters when the ordinary mortal 
tries to discover the logic of such a 
move. What is the matter with the 
Republican majority, anyway? Just 
because there are one or two fanatics 
in the ranks, why should other mem- 
bers of the party allow themselves to 
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accept dictation contrary to their sen- 
timents as expressed by the vote on 
Senator King’s motion to reject the 
first half of Title V of the Emergency 
Tariff ? 

One hundred and forty-five years 
ago the first Continental Congress 
adopted the Declaration of Independ- 
ence—and proceeded to back up its 
action with powder and ball and the 
innate gameness of a lot of half-fed, 
half-clothed, half-drilled farmers and 
clerks. Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 
describes those days very interesting- 
ly in his book on the American Revo- 
lution, and most of our Senators and 
Congressmen, we take it, have at one 
time or another studied American 
history, for no campaign is complete 
without some reference to George 
Washington, General and President. 

What beats us, 
many men, all 
body descended 


then, is how so 
filling positions in a 
directly from that 


declaration-making Congress, all ex- 
posed to the traditions of those stir- 
ring times, can dawdle childishly for 
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twenty-five months over a measure 
which has almost as much to do with 
our future independence as did the 
document to which John Hancock 
signed his name so prominently. Life 
in general may have been more sim- 
ple then, and one’s duties clearer, but 
it is absurd to think that the situation 
of the original Congress could have 
been otherwise than far more com- 
plex than that of the present one. The 
political ancestors of our present-day 
Solons were not even dead sure that 
all the colonies would stick together 
and support them. But they reasoned 
simply and directly, reached their 
conclusion as to the proper thing to 
do—and then did it! It required 
moral and political courage of the 
highest sort, for they stood a very 
good chance of being hanged for their 
pains. 


Picture what a threat of the gal- 
lows would do to our Congress to- 
day! Demoralization isn’t the word! 
It is sad to reflect upon, and it may 
sound unnecessarily pessimistic, but 
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what can one conclude after witness- 
ing the antics of a group of men so 
afraid of their political hides that 
they hesitate to adopt any course at 
all? Politics, expediency—those ap- 
pear to be the national watchwords of 
to-day. No other explanation can 
account for those twenty-five months 
of beating about the bush, with the 
question still as far from a definite 
settlement as ever. Times have 
changed, we know, but a little reflec- 
tion upon traditions of the past would 
be about the most healthful thing that 
Congress could do. It has “advanced” 

too far. 


Without a self-sustaining coal-tar 
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chemical industry, no nation to-day 
can be economically independent. 
Moreover, it will not be independent 
even in name after some other na- 
tion, with the foresight to provide for 
itself, gets through with it. 

The time is auspicious for Con- 
gress to make another declaration of 
independence. It can declare itself 
independent of the petty party jeal- 
ousies and picayune politics which 
have been slowly submerging it. And 
then it can declare this nation again 
truly independent of its neighbors by 
enacting legislation which will ade- 
quately protect our coal-tar chemical 
industry. 


Italian Government Acts to Protect Domestic 
Dye Ir Industry 


May Sees Further Decrease in Production—Competition of Reparation Colors Keenly 
Felt—Lack of Adequate Plant Lessens Benefits of Measure— 
Opportunities for American Firms 





3y RAFFAELE SANSONE 


Genoa, June 6. 
Special to The Reporter. 


May was a very serious month for 
the Italian dyestuff industry, many of 
the works having to reduce further 
their production. There was a loss in 
foreign exports due to a further rise 


in the value of the Italian lira, as well 
as the usual strong competition in the 
home market in Italian Government 
war reparation products and in prod- 
ucts imported direct from Germany. 
After repeated meetings arranged by 
the Minister of Industry at Rome, the 
Italian Government decided to place 
a strong importation duty on foreign 
dyestuffs that can be produced in 
Italy, and on others the production of 
which it is wished to encourage. So 
' far, no importation duty whatever has 
been placed on natural dyestuffs, as 
Italy has always been in great need 
of them. For this reason the new 
measure is meeting strong resistance 
on the part of the consumers, and es- 





pecially on the part of those in the 
textile industry. 

The new duty will, of course, be of 
more benefit to the Italian Govern- 
ment than to that of the Italian dye 
industry, since the latter, even wher 
foreign products could be obtaine)’© 
with great difficulty and at very hi, 
prices, could not undertake the mz 12 
ufacture of colors other than the s “Pe 
phur colors and a few acid, basic a rift 
direct coloring matters, and #4 
scarcely be able to do so at preselD'€ 
even if encouraged by protective 
measures. 


The placing of the importation tax 
will favor those foreign firms which 
intend to transport into Italy itself 
their manufacturing operations, and 
there is no doubt that the new law, 
if preserving for the time being the 
national industry, will later be the 
means of permitting the creation in 
Italy of foreign firms such as the 
Manufacture Lyonnaise de Matieres 
Colorantes and other French firms 
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which before the war were branches 
of German firms. American {firms 
might benefit from the situation, 
sending over the raw materials in 
large quantities and producing cer- 
tain colors on a very large scale, ex- 
porting what they cannot place in 
Italy itself. 

Some effort will certainly be ac- 
complished later for extending the 
number of coloring matters produced 
and increasing their manufacture, as 
several Italian chemists are being 


trained to manufacture dyes at the 
Mulhouse school of dyeing. The lo- 


cal conditions, however, combined 
with the difficulty of finding the prop- 
er workpeople, the comparatively 
small amount of capital invested, ex- 
pensive raw material, and better or- 


-1913.—S(«1914s«4:95 


GSOVIMARY 5.06550 4,719.2 4,077.7 781.4 
BaeieGe .ikc.sss 278.0 204.0 238.5 
Switzerland ...... 554.0 599.8 836.1 


United States ....  .... ee eee 
Other countries .. 1044 110.1 64.4 
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Totals .......5,655.6 4,991.6 1,920.4 
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increased in 1915, when Italy entered 
in the field against Austria. In 1916, 
1917 and 1918 no German experts 
could be made, but if the increase in 
the exports from other countries be 
noticed it will be seen that these were 
increased considerably, being brought 
from 75.5 tons to 2,203.1 tons. After 
1918, the war being énded, the dye ex- 
ports from Germany started with 221.5 
tons in 1919 and reached 1898.4 tons 
in 1920. — the figures indicated 
for 1920, a tons of dyestuffs were 
delivered by ( rermany on account of 
war reparations. 

With the increase of the German 
products during the last two vears 
(1919 and 1920) it will be noticed that 
the imports of colors from other coun- 





1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 
eee Rais swe 221.5 1,898.4 
1,955.0 679.3. 2,815.7 687.6 413.9 
539.8 622.4 849.1 863.9 811.8 
1,406.1 2,308.0 4,354.2 101.1 319.7 
75.5 419.0 2,203.1 88.4 131.4 

















3,976.4 4,028.7 10,2221 1,962.5 3,574.3 





ganization of the American and Eng- 
lish firms already on the market, will, 
however, only allow a domestic de- 
velopment much below the require- 
ments of the country. 

Importance of Aniline Dye Market. 
—For considering the importance of 
the Italian coal-tar dye market, it will 
be useful to consider in this article 
the different imports of colors from 
1913 to the end of 1920. These are 
indicated, in tons, in table given above. 

The table shows how the German ex- 
portations of dyestuffs reached 4,719.2 
tons in 1913, being reduced in 1914 and 
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A COLOR FOR SILK-WOOL-COTTON-PAPER ETC. 


tries not named fell from 2,208.6 tons 
in 1918 to 884 tons in 1919, and to 
131.4 tons in 1920. American and 
English coal tar exportations to Italy 
reached their highest development in 
1918, falling after this more in the case 
of the United States than in the case 
of England, which was able to keep 
certain ground in Italy. As will be 


seen, United States exports recovered 
slightly in 1920. Switzerland, for some 
reason or other, could not increase its 
exports much, keeping these, after an 
increase and reduction, in 1918 definite- 
ly between 800 and 900 tons, with little 
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change in the following vears owing to 
the special agreement between Switzer- 
land and Italy. 

The above table also shows another 
very important fact, and this is that the 
consumption of dyes that reached a to- 
tal of 5,655.6 tons in 1913, fell after 
this, reaching only 1,920.4 tons in 1915. 
In 1916 a strong recovery took place, 
however, due to larger deliveries of 
American and English dyestuffs and to 
the great need of dyeing very large 
quantities of woolen fabrics at once for 
the army and navy, reaching, in 1918. 
10,222.1 tons. The war being finished. 
however, the Italian dyeworks were 
obliged to return to their pre-war pro- 
ductions, and here found a great 
change. The buying public, which up 
to the end of 1914 had bought colored 
goods with the greatest liberalitv, owing 
to their great cheapness, finding prices 
enormously increased, reduced their 


purchases ; and the industry, not finding 
a market for its goods, suffered very se 
verely, being compelled to reduce its 


purchases of dyestuffs during 1919 te 
the small total of 1,962.5 tons. In 1929 
a slight recovery in the production of 
colored goods having been possible, ow- 
ing also to the export prohibitions hav- 
ing been eliminated, a certain recovery 
was possible, bringing the total impor- 
tations of dyestuffs to 3,924.9 tons, 
comprising the war reparation products. 
This is, however, still much below the 
5,655.6 tons per year required before 
the war. 

The above table should be of encour- 
agement to overseas exporters of dye- 
stuffs, and especially to those of the 
United States; for it shows that their 
exportations to Italy increased during 
1920 despite German competition. The 
table also proves, however, that the ex- 
ports from Germany were much above 
the quantity of the war reparation dye- 
stuffs delivered, being five times more, 
an dthat this country is gaining ground 
rapidly in Italy, having only to double 
her present exports in order to regain 
her former monopoly 

Foreign Exchange.—The foreign ex- 
change rate fell during May, the United 
States dollar being reduced to 17.60 
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lire from 20 lire; the English pound 
sterling to 71.90 lire from 80.57 lire; 
the French franc to 1.60 lire, instead 
of 1.65 lire; the Belgium franc from 
1.60 lire to 1.57 lire; the Swiss franc 
to 3.20 lire from 3.60 lire, and the Ger- 
man mark to 0.30 lire from 0.33 lire. 
Such conditions brought on, as a nat 
ural consequence, a certain reduction 
in some of the prices owing to the in- 
creased value of the Italian lira. 

Some of the current prices for dye- 
stuffs were as follows per kilo at the 
end of May: Naphthol yellow, 50 to 
70 lire; Auramine, 70 to 80 lire; Orange 
II, 30 to 35 lire; Nigrosine, water sol 
uble, 30 to 40 lire; Nigrosine, soluble 
in alcohol, 35 to 40 lire; Sulphur black 
7 to 10 lire; Acid black, 35 to 40 lire; 
Direct black, 35 to 40 lire; Chrome 
black, 40 to 45 lire; Methylene blue, 80 
to 100 lire; Direct blue, 25 to 30 lire; 
Sulphur blue, 45 to 50 lire; Malachite 
green, 80 to 100 lire; Acid green, 60 to 
10 lire; Direct green, 50 to 70 lire; Bis 
marck brown, 40 to 50 lire; Fuchsine 
(Magenta) crystals, 70 to 80 lire; 
Iosine, 60 to 80 lire; Ponceaux, 35 to 
45 lire; Methyl violet, 70 to 80 lire. 

The general elections and the great 
reduction in the price of dyed goods, 
made necessary by the strong reduc- 
tion in demand, as well as a consider- 
able accumulation of stocks, distracted 
many textile people from extending 
their production and many consumers 
from increasing their purchases, and 
rendering the workpeople more nervous 
and restless, the latter being prone to 
go out on strike for the least reason 
This further reduced the orders for 
dyestuffs. 

In order to dispose of a certain por- 
tion of imported and reparation dye- 
stuffs, and to make as much money as 
possible while prices remain high a 
commercial agreement was arranged 
with the Czecho-Slovak Republic by 
which a yearly exportation of the same 
amounting to 600 tons, will take place 
from Italy. 

Mordants, Assistants, Dychouse and 
Print Works Products.—There was a 
further reduction in all the prices of 
mordants, assistants and dyehouse and 
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print works products. Some of the 
quotations were as follows at the end 
of May: Citric acid, crystals, 2,500 to 
2,350 lire; oxalic acid, crystals, 1,900 
to 1,050 lire; tartaric acid, crystals, 
1,300 to 1,350 lire; alum, 200 to 210 
lire; bichromate of potash, crystals, 
1,000 lire ; bichromate of soda, crvstals, 
950 lire; carbonate of soda, powder, 98 
per cent, 70 to 75 lire; chlorate of pot- 
ash, 538 lire; chloride of ammonia, 400 
lire; bleaching powder, 100 to 130 lire; 
vellow prussiate of soda, 800 lire; sili- 
cate of soda 140 deg. Tw., 170 lire; 
caustic soda, 70/72 per cent, 210 to 220 
lire; caustic soda, 76/78 per cent, 220 
to 230 lire; formic acid, 80/85 per cent, 
600 lire; hydrochloric acid, 20-21 deg 
Be., 45 lire; tannic acid, 60 per cent, 
2,000 lire; hydrogen peroxide, 10/12 
volumes, 180 lire; acetate of alumina, 
125 lire; basic acetate of copper, 900 
lire; acetate of lead, 480 lire; chrome 
alum, 375 lire; ammonia, 22 deg. Be., 
120 lire; stannous chloride, 1,600 lire; 
zine chloride, 48 deg. Be , 160 lire; vel- 
low dextrine, 300 lire: white dextrine, 
300 lire; farina (potato starch), 240 to 
250 lire; glycerine, 28 deg. Be., 600 
lire; glucose, 45 deg. Be, 370 lire; ni- 
trite of soda, 96/98 per cent, 525 lire; 
saponification oleine, 350 lire: aniline 
oil, 99 per cent, 1,400 lire; industrial 
castor oil, 500 lire; permanganate of 
potash, 1,400 lire; aniline salt, 1,200 
lire; sulphide of soda, 60/65 per cent, 
250 lire; tartar emetic 43/1+ per cent, 
2,250 lire per 100 kilos. 


NATURAL DYESTUFF CENSUS 
(Concluded from page 9.) 


stuffs in 1919 as reported by all manu- 
facturing establishments was valued 
at $4,689.000, as compared with $1,- 
862.200 in 1914, and the total produc- 
tion of tanning materials was valued 
at $32,625,300 in 1919, as compared 
with a production of $7,898,700 in 
1914. Jn addition, the establishments 
reported the manufacture of mordants 
to the value of $1,218,700, assistants 
valued at $2,845,300, and sizes to the 
amount of $11,580,500. 





BLACKS FOR SILK WANTED 
FOR FALL TRADE 


From all reports received from silk 
men it is obvious that black is the 
most wanted of all colors at the pres- 
ent time, according to “Textile 
World.” To many members of the 
trade this is a decidedly favorable 
trend for the demand to take, since 
they argue that almost all silks will 
dye up a good black. One of the 
largest sellers in the market speaks 
as follows: “Blacks are and will be 
the most popular color for fall. I will 
venture to say that the call for black 
silks is three times the demand for 
all other colors combined.” 


THE FINISHING OF COTTON 
GOODS 
By Joun W. CLark 
' Abstract of an address before the Southern 
Textile Association] 


In its broadest sense, finishing cov 
ers the fields of bleaching, dyeing, print 
ing, mercerizing, starching, etc. In this 
instance, however, the committee on 
finishing is instructed to deal only with 
the last named and the necessary ma- 
chinery connected with same. Other 
committees I understand have already 
been appointed to take up the other 
phases of this subject. 

Woven fabrics after leaving the 
loom are subjected to various treat- 
ments, depending upon the structure of 
the fabric and the future use to which 
it is intended that it be put. The vari- 
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ous processes are usually separated as 
follows: 

Rendering the surface of the fab 
shearing and singeing 


ric clear. By 
machines. 

Rendering the surface of the fab- 
ric woolly. By raising and napping 
machinery. 

Loosening the threads, at the same 
time softening and filling the material. 
3y steaming, shrinking, moistening and 
dipping in hygroscopic substances. 

Widening and lengthening the fab- 
rics. By stenters and stretching ma- 
chines. 

5. Producing brilliant, glazed, 
effects. By cylinders, calendars, 
gles, beetling machines, etc. 

Thickening or giving body to the 
material. By passing through a bath 
containing gumming, sizing, starching 
material 

. The fixing of designs in relief by 
gle vate embossing, watering, and other 
special processes. 


satine 
man- 


The finishing of cotton goods is in 4 
large measure a physical or mechanical 
process. It nevertheless calls for a con- 
siderable knowledge of the material 
used. Without such knowledge the 
process can be expected to continue 
successfully only so long as the condi- 
tions remain normal. Under such cir- 
cumstances an unexpected variation in 
the material might readily cause the 
breakdown of the process. In many 
cases faults in the finished goods can 
be traced directly to an_ insufficient 
knowledge of the material used. Fre- 
quently this is brought about by rome 
materials in the same mixing capable of 
reacting with each other. It is the aim 
of every finisher to produce uniform 
results. It is not easy, however, to 
produce results that are unvarving. 
Those of you who have studied artil- 
lery conduct of fire doubtless remem- 
ber the definition for probable error, 
which is “That amount of error, which 
in a large number of instances, will be 
more often exceeded than not.” In 
other words, the probable error table 
tells the percentage of shots that will 
fall within a certain area at a certain 
range ; provided the personnel, material 
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and ammunition are up to the standard 
So it is with finishing, after the organ- 
ization has been perfected and the 
equipment and supplies are found to be 
up to a standard, a certain amount of 

variation can still be looked for. The 
amount of variation to be expected un- 
der the most favorable conditions can 
be determined only by experienced and 
close observation. 

Starch dressing imparts a stiffness 
and grip to a fabric which improves 
and completes it. The finishing process 
also improves the appearance of the 
fabric, making it more salable and at 
the same time better enabling it to with- 
stand shop wear. Finishing has not 
yet and probably never will be reduced 
to an exact science. There are many 
more formulas for finishing and kinds 
of finishes than there are kinds of fab- 
rics. This is not only due to the differ- 
ent uses to which the same fabrics are 
put, but it is also due in many cases to 
the customer having been educated up 
to believe in a certain finish. With the 
same fabric one customer will prefer a 
piece of goods with one finish and an- 
other with another finish. Frequently 
by flattening threads, filling up inter- 
stices and adding stiffening material 
loose fabrics are made to appear firm 
and solid. In some instances by the aid 
of such treatment goods are made to 
appear better than they really are. This 
is especially true as regards the heavily 
filled goods put out by the English fin- 
ishers for export to the Orient and 
South American countries. In many 
cases such treatment is very necessary 
in order to produce fabrics that are 
cheap enough to meet the demands 
the trade. The cheaper grades of win- 
dow hollands and bag goods may be 
taken as an example of this. 

To a buyer a finish should show off 
the real quality of the Finish 
ing is really a process of beautifying 
and improving. Sometimes it is done 
by mechanical treatment alone but in 
most instances it is done in conjunction 
with such materials as are suitable for 
developing smoothness and gloss. The 
degree of luster obtained depends upon: 
(1) The material of which the calender 
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rolls are made; (2) the pressure to 
which the fabric is subjected; (3) the 
amount of friction between the rolls; 
(4) the constituents of the dressing 
with which the fabric has been treated. 
The materials used for starch dressing 
are usually divided as follows: 

1. Stiffening and binding materials 
These include such starches as corn, 
potato, wheat, rice, tapioca, casava, 
sago, and other specially prepared 
starches. Also flour, dextrine, Irish 
moss, gums, glue, magnesium sulphate, 
sodium sulphate, ete. 

2. Filling material, China clay, tale, 
blane fixe, alum, etc. 

3. Conditioning agents. Tallow, 
soap, glycerine, cocoanut oil, soluble 
oil, stearine, waxes, etc. 

4, Antiseptics. Carbolic acid, boric 
acid, salicylic acid, chloride of zinc, 
formaldehyde, etc. 

5. Bluing materials. Aniline dyes, 
Prussian blue, Smalt blue, ultramarine. 

Diligence should be a cardinal virtue 
of the finisher. Details must not be 
entrusted too much to others. Goods 
are turned out by finishing machinery 
at a rapid rate and a constant check 
should be kept upon same. If quality, 
quantity and cost are not up to stand- 
ard, it should be known where and 
why. Quality should be given first 
consideration. At the same time all 
unnecessary waste should be avoided 
The last mixings made up in the after- 
noon should contain just enough dress- 
ing to finish the dav’s run so that as 
little as possible will be left over at 
stopping time. If this matter is not 
given careful oversight it can easily re- 
cule ina considerable loss. The finisher 
is a larger user of steam. A close 
watch should be kept upon the coal pile 
to see that it does not diminish too rap- 
idly. It should be seen to that the dry- 
ing is efficiently done. To do this it is 
very necessary that all condensed steam 
be trapped away from the drying units 
as fast as it collects. It is also impor- 
tant that the saturated moist air ahove 
the drving unit be kept removed. It is 
a matter of common knowledge that 
clothes hung on a line on a windy day 
will dry much more rapidly than on a 
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still day even at lower temperature. 
Much heat can readily be lost through 
radiation. For this reason it is well to 
see that all pipes are kept covered at al! 
times with asbestos covering. The 
waste of power through shafting and 
machinery not being properly aligned 
the waste of lubricants through care- 
less handling, and the breakage of ma- 
chinery parts through carelessness and 
indifference, calls for attention. Last 
but not least the loss due to inefficient 
labor and too large a labor turnover 
should be given careful consideration. 
The amount of work a man should do 
on each job should be carefully deter- 
mined within reasonable limits. Then 
if possible the person placed in the po- 
sition should be one whose physical and 
mental make-up fit him for the work he 
has to do. Each operative should then 
be required to do a full day’s work. 
With a definite task to perform within 
limits there should not be the same ten- 
dency to rush unduly and turn out in- 
ferior work, as is sometimes the case 
with piece work. For this reason in 
many instances task work is preferable 
to piece work. 


It is folly to imagine that human en- 
ergy can compete economically with 


mechanical energy. There are places 
in the industry where this seems to 
have not yet been discovered. We usu- 
ally speak of energy in terms of horse- 
power. One horse-power is equal to 
33,000 foot pounds. In other words, it 
is equivalent to the amount of work re 
quired to raise 100 pounds 330 feet in 
one minute. A mechanical horse-power 
can be bought for about $25 per year. 
To purchase the human energy required 
to do the same amount of work would 
cost, it has been carefully estimated, 
over $50,000 per year. 

In bygone ages it was customary to 
describe things unknown or mysterious 
as undiscoverable as the sources of the 
Nile. The sources of the river Nile 
have now long since been traced out 
and are well known. Stains, spots and 
discolorations are sources of annoyance 
to the finisher. In a carelessly run plant 
their sources are many. They are all 
discoverable, however, if the necessary 
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efforts are put forth. The seconds made 
each day should be gone over and sepa- 
rated and the blame for same properly 
placed. Dirt is one of the finisher’s 
greatest enemies, especially where 
bleached goods are being handled. Too 
much stress cannot be laid on the im- 
portance of keeping the machinery and 
surroundings clean. Any cloth which 
is left for any length of time, whether 
in bins, boxes or rolled on batches. 
should be carefully covered up to pro- 
tect it. Ojliling, if carelessly done, can 
readily become another source of trou- 
ble. Where every one is allowed to 
handle oil cans it can be expected that 
spots and streaks of oil will find their 
way into the goods. Drip pans should 
always be kept under all hangers to 
catch any oil that might drip from the 
bearings. Rust stains are another 
source of common occurrence in some 
plants. Frequently thev are caused by 
iron in the water supply, also rust in- 
side the kiers and sweat from machi- 
nery and rusty pipes There are other 
stains which the finisher scmetimes 
meets with, such as lime stains and ash 
stains, also stains due to insufficient 
bottoming. These mostly come from 
the kier. Although not a common oc: 
currence, mildew stains are sometimes 
known to cause trouble. To be on the 
safe side it is always well for the fin- 
isher to use a small amount of some 
good antiseptic to prevent the possibil- 
ity of these stains. 

The cloth cannot be too carefully 
graded and inspected before it leaves 
the manufacturer. The manufacturer 


Bosson & Lane 


Manufacturing Chemists 


High Grade 
Sulphonated and Saponified 


CASTOR OIL PRODUCTS 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 
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who sends goods of a second quality to 
the converter and expects him to turn 
them out as firsts is in my opinion mak- 
ing a grievous mistake. If there are 
weaving imperfections in the goods 
when the converter receives them, you 
can depend upon it that they will be 
defective when he has finished them. 
lf the buyer who receives the defective 
goods reports to the manufacturer that 
he has received them he is lucky. If he 
does not take the trouble to advise him, 
but instead places his order with some 
other concern the quality of whose 
goods he can depend upon, then in my 
opinion, he is out of luck. or wors2 
still, out of a repeat order that should 
have been his. 


NOTES OF THE TRADE 
Under the laws of New York the 
Mutual Fur Dyeing Company, Inc., 
has been incorporated. The capital 
is $10,000 and headquarters will be in 
Brooklyn. 


With a capital of $5,000 the Glen 
dale Silk Dyeing Corporation has 
been incorporated under the laws of 
New York. Headquarters will be lo- 
cated in Queens, and the incorpo- 
rators are IJ. Krausse, M. J. Maurer 
and ©. Barthel. 


The A. A. Shuford Mill Company of 
Hickory, N. C., has under contempla- 
tion the erection of additional mill 
buildings here to take care of expand- 
ing business. Plans will soon be drawn 
up and it is expected that definite ac- 
tion will be taken on the project at 
once. The plant is running sixty hours 
a week. 

Announcement has been made by 
the Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Ma- 
chine Company to the effect that this 
firm has moved into its new and more 
spacious plant and general offices at 
Bethayres, Pa., where it is prepared 
to take care of customers’ require- 
ments in dyeing, bleaching and scour- 
ing machinery. 
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Easily Soluble, Level Dyeing 


DIRECT GARNET 


one of the finest colors for cotton and union on the market 


Manufactured by 


Althouse Chemical Co. 


Office and Works: READING, PA. 








Jennings Service 








ee DYESTUFFS 


E conomy 





VERACITY 
R esourcefulness f: One of the distinctive elements of 
z= Jennings Service is truthfulness. 
V eracity =: If we know we cannot help you, we 
=: tell you so before wasting your 
| fe time and material. 
Hi Jennings Service is i 
C Fi Truthful 
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JENNINGS & COMPANY, Inc. 


93 BROAD STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


" 30,000 Ibs. Sulphur Brown 


taken as security for a bond, will be sold in whole or in part at a 


Great Concession in Price 


For samples and further information consult 
Mr. Estwick, Court Bond Dept. 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 


47 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





The chemical industry, of 
which dyestuff manufacture is 
an integral part, is the most 
recent addition to America’s 
industrial family. The quality 


of “National” dyes, unsur- 


passed, type for type, by 


Europe—is a pledge that 
American methods and skill 
will maintain that standard 
to the end of the road. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
21 Burling Slip, New York 
Akron Montreal 
Boston Toronto 
Chicago SSS —— SS Providence ¢*' 
Hartford . THE q a= Philadelphia 
Charlotte y ; San Francisco 











